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THE PENITENT SON. 


——$_—— 


|This divine proof of a divine religion, 
tony heart, and floods of | 
contrition and tenderness are made to flow | 


| 
! 


The narrative is resumed, when life has 


|Glen! Even now is the merry month ot 
| May passing brightly over thy broomy 
‘braes; and while the linnet sings on 


| forth, from its long concealed springs of | earth, the lark replies to him from heaven. 
| truth and goodness. 


| 


| The lambs are playing in the sunshine over 
‘all thy verdant knolls, and infant shep- 


This affecting exhibition of the human just departed, and those who have watch-||herds and shepherdesses are joining in 


heart is properly a continuation of the | ed the flight of the soul, satisfied that the | their glee. 


Scarcely is there a cloud in 


Elder’s Death Bed—a scene so deli- | clay tenement is indeed forsaken, with-' | the soft cerulean sky—save where a gentle 
neated, that it might melt the most cal-| draw from the lifeless corpse. 


lous, as well as the tenderest heart. Our | 


readers are not acquainted with it through 
the medium of this paper, but they may | 
have seen it in other publications. Those | 
who have not, will require our own reco 


' 


i| 


| 


lections, to enable them to perceive the | 


proper connexion of this sequel with its | 
antecedent, which is referred to in this) 
article. 

The Elder’s Death Bed discloses the’ 
last feelings of a venerable, dying man, | 
and the emotions excited by the event in| 
a circle variously related to him. The 


persons who watch the dissolution of the | | 


aged saint, are the benevolent pious pas- | 


tor of the church to which he belonged, a) 
friend who accompanies the pastor, and | 
who is the cescriber of the Death Bed, a | 
lovely and most affectionate grandson of | 
the Elder, the mother of the child, an ad-| 
mirable matron, and her husband. 

Death enters the Elder’s habitation, not | 
unlooked for, nor even unwelcome. The | 
setting sun of the father is unclouded. | 


} 
| 


Faith in its purest and holiest operation | 


! 


} fers not the souls of them who believe, to 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1820. 


“* Death brings to those who have been | 
| long dreading its approach, by the bed-| 


1. |) | side of one tenderly beloved, a calm in| 


‘which nature feels most prateful relief. 
While we yet hear the faint heaving of | 
| the unexpired breath, and see the dim | 


| light of the unclosed eyes—we watch in’ 


agony all the slightest movements of the, 
sufferer ;. and to save the life-of a friend || 


or of a parent, we ourselves would gladly || 
|| die. 
‘are capable, then belongs but to one) 
dearest object ; and things, which perhaps | | 
| a few days before were prized as the most | | 
delightful of earth’s enjoyments, seem, at | 


1 
that awful crisis, unworthy even of the | 


All the love of which our hearts | 


affections of achild. The blow is struck— |, 
-and the sick-bed is a bier. But God suf-'! 


| fall into an abyss of despair. The being | 
'whom, for so many long years, we have | 
| loved and reverenced, 


‘* Has past through nature to eternity,” } 


|mist ascends above the dark green syca- 
|| more, in whose shade that solitary dwelling 
| steeps! This little world is filled to the 
| brink with happiness—for grief would be 
| ashamed to sigh within the still enclosure 
of these pastoral hills. 

“Three little months ago, and in that 
cottage we stood together—son, daughter, 
‘grandchild, pastor and friend—by the 
| death-bed of the Elder. In thought, are 


} 


4 we still standing there ; and that night of 


(death returns upon ms, not dark and 
|| gloomy, but soft, calm, and mournful, like 
the face of heaven just tinged with moon- 
| light, and here and there a solitary star. 


“ The head of the old man lay on its 
pillow, stiller than in any breathing sleep, 
and there was a paleness on his face that 
| told, the heart would beat no more. We 

stood motionless as in a picture, and look- 


|, ed speechlessly on each other’s counte- 


nance. ‘ My grandfather has fallen asleep,’ 
said the loving boy, in a low voice, uncon- 
' sciously using, in his simplicity, that sub- 
lime scriptural expression for death. The 
mother, unable to withhold her sobs, took 


has so exalted the good man’s feelings, and | and the survivors are left behind in mourn- | cher child by his little hand, was leading 


so enlightened his views, that he finishes | ful resignation to the mysterious decree. 


his days in the joy and hope of the believer. 





“ Life and death walk through this world | 


One dear object only has been the grief of | ‘hand i in hand. Young, old, kind, cruel, | 


his heart, and calls forth the tenderest wise, foolish, good, and wicked—all at last | man’s knees. 


‘him away, when at once the dreadful truth 
‘fell upon him, and he knew that he was 
“never again to say his prayers by the old 
‘Oh! let me kiss him— 


emotions, and most fervent prayers of his patiently submit to one inexorable law. | once only—hefore they bury him in the 


expiring moments. 


William, the husband | At all times, and in all places, there are |! cold earth ;’ and in a moment, the golden 


of the best wile, the father of the sweetest | ‘the watchings, and weepings, and w ailings | curls of the child were mixed with the gray 


child, the son of the holiest parent, has | of hearts severed, or about to sever. 
departed from the Christian faith—has set Hook over landscape or city—and though | had the cold lips for him; 


Yet | 


his perverted reason against it—has for- | sorrow, and sickness, and death, be in the, 
| eroves and woods, and solitary places— | 


saken the house of prayer—has pursued 
those degenerate courses which deprave 
the affections, brutalize the manners, and 
rob the man of all that ennobles his na-' 
ture, and dictates his virtues. 

But the misguided infidel is not harden- 
ed against the “ death of the righteous.” | 





among the hills—among the streets and 
the squares, and the magnificent dwellings | 
of princes; yet the great glad spirit of life | 
is triumphant, and there seems no abiding” 
place for the dreams of decay. | 
' & Sweet lonesome cottage of the Hazel 


No terror 

and closely 
| did he lay his cheek so snoalls to those 
deep wrinkles, on which yet seemed to 
dwell a last loving smile. The father of 
the boy gazed piteously upon him, and 
said unto himself, ‘ Alas! he hath no love 
to spare for me, who have so long for- 
gotten him. Jamie—my little Jamie !’ 
‘thou wouldst not 


‘hairs of the lifeless shadow. 





cried he now aloud, 
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weep so were I to die—thou eer not || 
kiss so thy own father’s lips if they i 
as these are, colder and whiter than the), 
clay !? The child heard well, even where | 
he lay on the bosom of that corpse, the || 
tremulous voice of his father; and nature 
stirring strongly within his heart towards 
him of whose blood he was framed, he) 
lifted up his sullied face from the unbe at- | 
ing bosom, and, gently stealing himself. 
away from the bed, rushed into his parent’s | 
arms, and lay there delivered up to all the | 
perfect love of childhood’s forgiving heart. 











le 








=> 


headed, in our own burial- slint near 


Ww here the Tent stands at the Sacrament— 


Yes, I will walk, my father, by your side, 
and hold one of the strings of the coffin ; 
_and if you will only promise to love me for | 


/ever as you now do, and used always to do | 
long ago, 1 will strive to think of my 


grandfather without weeping—aye—with- | 
out shedding one single tear :’—and hete | 
‘the child, unaware of the full tenderness of | 
his own ‘ sinbets heart, burst out into an 
uncontrollable flood of grief. The mother, 
happy in her sore affliction, to see her | 
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‘sinned; serene ae beautiful in he com- 


posure of her faith. With a soft voice she 
asked us to come with her again to the 
room where her father lay; and thither 


we followed her in silence. 
“ The body of the old man had beep 


| laid out by the same loving hands that 


had so tenderly ministered to all his wants 
‘and wishes when alive. The shroud in 
which he was now wrapped, had been ip 
ithe cottage for many a long long year, 
and white as it was, even as the undriven 
snow, scarcely was it whiter than the 


All his father’s frowns were forgotten—his | darling boy again taken so lovingly to her, cheeks and the locks now bound in its 


sullen looks—his stern words—his me- husband’s heart, looked towards them with || peaceful folds. 


To the eyes of my child. 


naces, that had so often struck terror to | a faint smile,—and then, with a beaming | hood, the Elder’s face had SOMEtiMes 


his wondering soul—his indifference—his | 
scorn, and his cruelty. 
only his smiles, and the gentlest sounds of | 
his voice ; and happy now, as in heaven, | 
to feel himself 20 more neglected or spurn- 
ed, but folded, as in former sweetest days, | 
into the yearning bosom of his own kind | 
father, the child could bear to turn his 
eyes from that blessed embrace, towards | 
the dead old man, whom, an hour ago, he 
had looked on as his only guardian on 
earth besides God, and whose gray hairs 
he had, even as an orphan, twined round | 
his very heart. 
to forget thy grandfather—no, we too will 
often speak of him, sitting together by the | 
ingle, or on the hillside,—but I beseech 
thee not to let all thy love be buried with | 
him in the grave—but to keep all that 
thou canst for thy wretched father.’ Sighs, 
sobs, tears, kisses, and embraces, were all 
the loving child’s realy. A and di-. 
vine joy had been restored to him, over 
whose loss often had his pining ehildhood 
wept. The beauty of his fatlier’s face | 
revived—it smiled graciously upon him, | 
as it did of old, when he was wont to tot-| 
ter after him to the sheep-fold,—and to 
pull primroses beneath his loving eye, 
from the mossy banks of the little spark- 
ling burn! Scarcely could the child betieve 


— —- a eee ———— 





‘I do not ask thee, Jamie, | 


countenance, towards the expired saint; 
stored the sanctities of nature to her earth-_ 


oned the pastor and myself to follow her ; 
and conducted us away from the death- | 
bed, into a little parlour, in which burned | 
a cheerful fire, and a small table was 


fore the hour of rest ;’ and so saying, she | 
calmly withdrew. 

“ There was no disorder or disarray in 
the room in which we now sat. Though | 
sickness had been in the house, no domes- | 
tic duties had been neglected. In this 
room the Patriarch had, every evening | 
for forty years, said family prayers—and | 
the dust had not been allowed to gather | 
there, though sickness had kept him from | 
the quiet nook in which he had so long de-| 


| lighted. The servant, with sorrowful but | 


composed features, brought to us our 
simple meal, which the pastor: blessed, | 
not without a pathetic allusion to him who | 
had been removed—and another more 
touching still to them who survived him. 
That simple but most fervent aspiration 
seemed to breathe an air of comfort through 
the house that was desolate,—but a deep 





in such blessed change. But the kisses 
fell fast on his brow,—and when he thought 
that the accompanying tears were shed by 
his own father, for the unkindness some- 
times shown to his child, he could not 
contain those silent self-upbraidings, but 
with thicker sobs blessed him by that aw- 
ful name, and promised to love him be- 
yond even him who was now lying dead 
before their eyes. ‘1 will walk along 


melancholy yet reigned over the hush, and 
the inside of the cottage, now that its an- 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn as its 
outside would have done, had the syca- 
more, that gave it shade and shelter, been 
felled to the earth. 

“ We had sat by ourselves for about two 
hours, when the matron again appeared ; 


| not as when we had first seen her, wearied, 


worn out, and careless of herself, but calm 








with the funeral—and see my grandfather | 


i 
spread with a cloth whiter than the snow. \ his pastor’s prayers. 
‘ You will stay in our cottage all night— || _ peace which his parting spirit had enjoyed, 
and we shall all meet gece again be- | left an expression on his placid features, 


seemed, even in its benignity, too austere 
He remembered | for she felt that his dying words had ree for my careless thoughts, impressed as it 


ever was with an habitual holiness. Buy 


ly dwelling. With gentle hand, she beck- |) all such austerity, if indeed it had been 
‘/ever there, death had now removed from 


that silent countenance. His last moments 
had been blest by his son’s contrition—his 
| daughter’s love—his grandchild’s pity— 
And the profound 


consolatory and sublime. 

“ The Penitent Son was sitting at the 
bed-side. We all took our places near 
him, and for awhile remained silent, with 
eyes fixed on that countenance from which 
beamed the best memories of earth, and 
the loftiest hopes of heaven. 


“*¢ Hear,’ said the humbled man, ‘ how 
the thaw is bringing down the loosened 
torrent from the hills! even so is my soul 
flowing within me!’—‘* Ay, and it will 
flow, till its waters are once more pure 
and bright as those of a summer stream, 
said the pastor with a benign voice. ‘ But 
art thou sure that my father’s forgiveness 
was perfect ?>—‘ Yes, William, it was per 
fect. Not on his death-bed only, whes 
love relents towards all objects glimmer- 
ing away from our mortal eyes, did the 
old man take thee into his. beart ; but, 
William, not a day, no, not an hour has 
passed over these his silvery hairs, i 
which thy father did not forgive thee, love 
thee, pray for thee unte Ged and thy Sa 
viour. It was but last Sabbath that we 
stood together by thy mother’s grave in 
the kirk-yard, after divine worship, when 
all the congregation had dispersed. He 








held his eyes on that tomb-stone, and said, 
“© heavenly Father, when, through the 
merits. of the Redeemer, we all mec! 





in her demeanour, and with her raiment } 
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again, a family in heaven, remember thou, ilger he had now escaped, and of the fear-|j much longer might they have so continued ' 
O Lord, my poor lost William ; let these || ful wickedness, brought up from the bot-|| Why need the unbeliever care for human 
drops plead for him, wrung out from || tom-of her heart all the inextingnishable || life ? What signifies the spilling of a few 
his old father’s broken heart!” The big| love that had lain there through years of|| drops of worthless blood? Be the grav 
tears, William, plashed like the drops of sorrow—and she went ? to him and wept | ‘once thought to be the final doom of all— 
a thunder-shower on the tomb-stone—and, } ‘upon his bosom. ‘Oh! say it not, that) and what then is the meaning of the word 
at the time, thy father’s face was whiter) one so kind as thou could ever believe that | crime ? Desperate and dangerous thoughts 
than ashes; but a divine assurance came || I and my little ones would never see their |) assailed me by myself in solitude. I had 
upon his tiibulation—and as we walked | Maker—they who were baptized in thine) reasoned myself, as I thought, out of my 
together from the burial place, there was | own arms, William, by that pious man, in | belief in revelation, and all those feelings, 

a happy smile about his faded eyes, and | the name of the Father, the Son, and the, by which alone faith is possible, at the same 


i 
he whispered unto me, * my boy has been | 


Holy Ghost !’"—* Yes! my Alice! I feared | time died away in my heart—leaving it a 
led astray, but God will not forget that he 


was once the prop and pillar of his fa- 
ther’s house. One hour’s sincere repent- 


ance will yet wipe away all his transgres- | | 
| were to sink down out of sight with all its)! One had a dagger in its land—and though 
| thatched roof so beautiful—its cooing pi-|, it said nothing, its dreadful face incited 


sions.” When we parted, he was, I know 
it, perfectly happy—and happy, no doubt, 
he continued until he died. William! 
many a pang hast thou sent to thy father’s 
heart; but believe thou this, that thou | 


| so once—but the dismal dream is gone. I) prey to the wretchedness and cruelty of 
felt as if the ground on which this our own | infidelity. Shapes came and tempted me 
_ sweet cottage stands, had been undermined || in the moors—with eyes and voices like, 


by some fiend of darkness—and as if it |, but unlike the eyes and voices of men. 


geons—its murmuring bee-hives—and its) me to do some murder. I saw it in the 
blooming garden. I thought of the genera-, sunlight—for it was the very middle of 
‘tions of my forefathers that had died in the | the day—and I was sitting by myself on 


madest amends for them all, at the hour of | Hazel Glen—and they seemed to me like | ‘the wall of the old sheepfold, looking down 
his dissolution. Look, the smile of joy |so many shadows, vainly following each) in an agony on the Hazel Glen where J 
at thy deliverance is yet upon his face.’ | other along the hills. My heart was dis-! was born, and where I had once been so 
“ The son took his hands from before | quieted within me; for the faith of my happy. It gave me the dagger—and 
his eyes—gazed on the celestial expression | | childhood was entertwined with all my af-| laughed as it disappeared. 1 saw—and 
of his father’s countenance—and his soul | fections—with my love for the dead and the, felt the dagger distinctly for some minutes 
was satisfied. || living—for thee, Alice, and our children, | in my hand—but it seemed to fall down 
“© ¢ Alas! alas!? he said in a humble | who do all resemble thee both in beauty |) among the heather—and large blots of 
voice, ‘ what is reason, such poor imper- | ‘and in innocence, whether at thy bosom, | blood were on my fingers. An icy shiver- 
fect miserable reason as mine, to deal with | or tottering along the greensward, and play-| ing came over me, though it was a sunny 
the dreadful mysteries of God! Never, ing with the daisies in the sun. Such} day and without a cloud—and I strove to 
since I forsook my Bible, has the very |thoughts were indeed woven through my | think that a brain-fever had been upon me. 
earth ceased to shake and tremble beneath heart, and they could not be torn thence) I lay for two days and nights on the hill— 
my feet.. Never, since 1 spurned its aid, but by a heavy hand. Alice! the sight of | and more than once I saw my children play- 
have I understood one single thought of |thee and them drove me mad; for what ing on the green beside the waterfall, and 
my own bewildered heart! Hope, truth, | ‘sight so insupportable to one Ass has no | rose to go down and put them to death; but 
faith, peace, and virtue, all at once de- \ hope in futurity, as the smiles and tears of a figure in white—it might be thou, Alice, 
serted me together. I began to think of , them he loves, in his distraction ?’ | or an angel, seemed to rise out of the 
myself as of the beasts that perish; my’ “ He whospake was no common man—no | stream, and quietly to drive the children to- 
better feelings were a reproach or a riddle | common man had been his father. And he |) wards the cottage, as thou wouldst a few 
to me, and I believed in my perplexity, ‘gave vent to his thoughts and feelings in a | tottering lambs.’ 
that my soul was of the dust. Yes! Alice, strain of impassioned eloquence, which, | | During all this terrible confession, the 
I believed that thoustoo wert to patigh } though above the level of ordinary speech, | speaker moved up and down the room, as 
utterly, thou and all thy sweet babies, like | may not unfrequently be heard in the cot-| we are told of the footsteps of men in the 
flowers that the cattle-hoofs tread into the | tage of the Scottish peasant, when the dis- | || condemned cell, heard pacing to and fro 
mire, and that neither thou, nor they, were | course is of death and of judgment. All | | during the night preceding the execution. 
ever, in your beauty and your innocence, ‘the while that he was speaking, the wile ||« Lay not such dreadful thoughts to the 
to see the face of the Being who created | | kept her streaming eyes close to his face— | charge of thy soul,’ said his wife, now 
you !? ‘the gray-haired pastor beheld him with so- | greatly alarmed.—* Bearer and thirst, and 
“Wild words seemed these to that high- || !ema looks—the mortal remains of his fa- “the rays of the sun, and the dews of the night 
souled woman, who for years had borne, ther lay before him—and, as he paused, | had indeed driven thee into a rueful fever; 
with undiminished, nay, augmented affec- || there rose the sound of the snow-swollen | and God knows, that the best of men are 
tions, the heaviest of all afflictions, that of flood. '| often like demons in a disease.” The pas- 
a husband’s alienated heart, and had taught || ‘I cali the Almighty to witness,’ said || tor, who had not dared to interrupt him 
her children the precepts and doctrines of || the agitated man, rising from his seat, and || during the height of his passion, now be- 
tkat religion, which he in his delusion ha: || pacing along the floor, ‘that these hands |j sought him to dismiss from his mind all 
abandoned. A sense of the fearful dan-|| are yet unstained by crime. But, oh! bow | such grievous recollections, and was just 
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weep so were I to die—thou wouldst not | 
kiss so thy own father’s lips if they were, 





——— 
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as these are, colder and whiter than the) 


clay !? The child heard well, even where 
he lay on the bosom of that corpse, the 
tremulous voice of his father; and nature 
stirring strongly within his heart towards 





— 


| buried, § in our own burial- sins near 
where the Tent stands at the Sacranient— | 
Yes, I will walk, my father, by your side, 
jand hold one of the strings of the coffin ; 
_and if you will only promise to love me for | 


lever as you now do, and used always to do | 


‘long ago, I will strive to think of my | 


asked us to come with her 
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te ee 


sliangnd4 serene and beautiful i in is com. 
posure of her faith. With a soft voice she 
again to the 
room where her father lay; and thither 
we followed her in silenee. 

“ The body of the old man had beep 


laid out by the same loving hands that 


him of whose blood he was framed, he | grandfather without weeping—aye—with- || had so tenderly ministered to all his wants 


lifted up his sullied face from the eahent jout shedding one single tear :’—and hete | and wishes when alive. 


The shroud ip 


ing bosom, and, gently stealing himself, ‘the child, unaware of the full tenderness of | which he was now wrapped, had been jn 
away from the bed, rushed into his parent's | his own ‘shades heart, burst out into an |the cottage for many a long long year, 


arms, and lay there delivered up to all the | 
perfect love of childhood’s forgiving heart. 


sullen looks—his stern words—his me- husband’s heart, looked towards them with | peaceful folds. 


‘uncontrollable flood of grief. The mother, 


and white as it was, even as the undrivey 


happy in her sore affliction, to see her| snow, scarcely was it whiter than the 
All his father’s frowns were forgotten—his , darling boy again taken so lovingly to her cheeks and the locks now bound in jts 


To the eyes of my child. 


naces, that had so often struck terror to Va faint still patiad then, with a beaming | -hood, the Elder’s face had sometimes 


his wondering soul—his indifference—his | 
scorn, and his cruelty. 


countenance, towards the expired saint ; 


seemed, even in its benignity, too austere 
He remembered | for she felt that his dying words had re-| for my careless thoughts, impressed as it 


only his smiles, and the gentlest sounds of | stored the sanctities of nature to her earth-| ever was with an habitual holiness. Bu; 


his voice ; and happy now, as in heaven, 
to feel himself no more neglected or spurn-— 
ed, but folded, as in former sweetest days, 
into the yearning bosom of his own kind | 
father, the child could bear to turn his’ 
eyes from that blessed embrace, towards | 
the dead old man, whom, an hour ago, he 
had looked on as his only guardian on 
earth besides God, and whose gray hairs’ 
he had, even as an orphan, twined round | 
his very heart. ‘Ido not ask thee, Jamie, 
to forget thy grandfather—no, we too will 
often speak of him, sitting together by the! 
ingle, or on the hillside,—but I beseech 
thee not to let all thy a be buried with | 
him in the grave—but to keep all that | 
thou canst for thy wretched father.’ Sighs, | 
sobs, tears, kisses, and embraces, were all 


the loving child’s reply. A deep and di | 


vine joy had been restored to Him, over | 
whose loss often had his pining childhood | 
wept. The beauty of his father’s face 
revived—it smiled graciously upon him, | 
as it did of old, when he was wont to tot-| 
ter after him to the sheep-fold,—and to| 
pull primroses beneath his loving eye, 
from the mossy banks of the little spark- 
ling burn! Scarcely could the child believe 
in such blessed change. But the kisses 
fell fast on his brow,—and when he thought 
that the accompanying tears were shed by 
his own father, for the unkindness some- 
times shown to his child, he could not 
contain those silent self-upbraidings, but 
with thicker sobs blessed him by that aw- 
ful name, and promised to love him be- 
yond even him who was now lyiug dead 
before their eyes. ‘1 will walk along 


\> 


ly dwelling. With gentle hand, she beck- | 


bed, into a little parlour, in which burned | 
a cheerful fire, and a small table was, 


‘ You will stay in our cottage all night—| 
and we shall all meet together again be-| 
fore the hour of rest ;’ and so saying, she | 
| calmly withdrew. 

“ There was no disorder or disarray in 
the room in which we now sat. Though | 
sickness had been in the house, no domes-'| 
tic duties had been neglected. In this 
room the Patriarch had, every evening | 
for forty years, said family prayers—and | 
the dust had not been allowed to gather | 
there, though sickness had kept him from | 
the quiet nook in which he had so long de-| 
‘lighted. The servant, with sorrowful but | 
composed features, brought to us our’ 
simple meal, which the pastor blessed, | 
| not without a pathetic allusion to him who 
had been removed—and another more 
touching still to them who survived him. 
That simple but most fervent aspiration 
seemed to breathe an air of comfort through 
the house that was desolate,—but a deep 
melancholy yet reigned over the hush, and 
the inside of the cottage, now that its an- 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn as its 
outside would have done, had the syca-| 
more, that gave it shade and shelter, been 
felled to the earth. 

“ We had sat by ourselves for about two 
hours, when the matron again appeared ; 
not as when we had first seen her, wearied, 
worn out, and careless of herself, but calm 








spread with a cloth whiter than the snow. jhis pastor’s prayers. 








with the funeral—and see my grandfather 


jin her demeanour, and with her raiment 


all such austerity, if indeed it had been 


oned the pastor and myself to ‘a0 her ; ‘ever there, death had now removed from 
and conducted us away from the death- | 


that silent countenance. His last moments 


had been blest by his son’s contrition—his 


| daughter’s love—his grandchild’s pity— 
And the profound 
peace which his parting spirit had enjoyed, 
left an expression on his placid features, 
consolatory and sublime. 

“ The Penitent Son was sitting at the 
bed-side. We all took our places near 
him, and for awhile remained silent, with 
eyes fixed on that countenance from which 
beamed the best memories of earth, and 
the loftiest hopes of heaven. 


“«¢ Hear,’ said the humbled man, ‘ how 
the thaw is bringing down the loosened 
torrent from the hills! even so is my soul 
flowing within me!’—*‘ Ay, and it wil 
flow, till its waters are once more pure 


|and bright as those of a summer stream, 


said the pastor with a benign voice. ‘ But 
art thou sure that my father’s forgiveness 
was perfect ?’—* Yes, William, it was per 
fect. Not on his death-bed only, wher 
love relents towards all objects glimmer 
ing away from our mortal eyes, did the 
old man take thee into his. beart ; but, 
William, not a day, ne, not an hour has 
passed over these his silvery hairs, ia 
which thy father.did not forgive thee, love 
thee, pray for thee unte Ged and thy Sa- 
viour. It was but last Sabbath that we 
stood together by thy mother’s grave in 
the kirk-yard, after divine worship, when 
all the congregation had dispersed. tle 
held his eyes on that tomb-stone, and said, 
“© heavenly Father, when, through the 
merits of the Redeemer, we all mee! 
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~_ again, a family in heaven, remember thou, || ger he had now escaped, and of the fos much longer might they have so continued ! 
she O Lord, my poor lost William ; let these || ful wickedness, brought up from the bot-|) Why need the unbeliever care for human 
the drops plead for him, wrung out from | ‘tom: of her benrt all the inextinguishable || life ? What signifies the spilling of a few 
ther his old father’s broken heart!” The big| love that had lain there through years of|| drops of worthless blood? Be the grave 
tears, William, plashed like the drops of | sorrow—and she went % to him and wept || lonce thought to be the final doom of all— 
een a thunder-shower on the tomb-stone—and, | updn his bosom. ‘Oh! say it not, that |) and what then is the meaning of the word 
that at the time, thy father’s face was whiter | one so kind as thou could ever believe that |! crime ? Desperate and dangerous thouglits 
ants than ashes; but a divine assurance came || I and my little ones would never see their | assailed me by myself in solitude. I had 
in upon his tribulation—and as we walked) | Maker—they who were baptized in thine! reasoned myself, as I thought, out of my 
1 it together from the burial place, there was || own arms, William, by that pious man, in | belief in revelation, and all those feelings, 
Par, a happy smile about his faded eyes, and | | the name of the Father, the Son, and the | by which alone faith is possible, at the same 
ven he whispered unto me, “ my boy has been | Holy Ghost !"—‘ Yes! my Alice! I feaved | time died away in my heart—leaving it a 
the led astray, but God will not forget that he. | so once—but the dismal dream is gone. I prey to the wretchedness and cruelty of 
its was once the prop and pillar of his fa- felt as if the ground on which this our own | infidelity. Shapes came and tempted me 
ild. ther’s house. One hour’s sincere repent- | sweet cottage stands, had been undermined | in the moors—with eyes and voices like, 
nes ance will yet wipe away all his transgres- | by some fiend of darkness—and as if it | but unlike the eyes and voices of men. 
lere sions.” When we parted, he was, I know | were to sink down out of sight with all its | | One had a dagger in its hand—and though 
S it it, perfectly happy—and happy, no doubt, | thatched roof so beautiful—its cooing pi- | it said nothing, its dreadful face incited 
Bur he continued until he died. William! | geons—its murmuring bee-hives—and its) me to do some murder. I saw it in the 
een many a pang hast thou sent to thy father’s | blooming garden: I thought of the enners>| sunlight—for it was the very middle of 
orm heart; but believe thou this, that thou | ‘tions of my forefathers that had died in the | the day—and I was sitting by myself on 
ents madest amends for them all, at the hour of | Hazel Glen—and they seemed to me like! the wall of the old sheepfold, looking down 
“his his dissolution. Look, the smile of joy | so many shadows, vainly following each) in an agony on the Hazel Glen where J 
\— at thy deliverance is yet upon his face.’ | other along the hills. My heart was dis-| was born, and where I had once been so 
und “ The son took his hands from before | quieted within me; for the faith of my happy. It gave me the dagger—and 
ed; his eyes—gazed on the celestial expression | childhood was entertwined with all my af-| laughed as it disappeared. I saw—and 
res, of his father’s countenance—and his soul | fections—with my love for the dead and the det the dagger distinctly for some minutes 
was satisfied. living—for thee, Alice, and our children, | in my hand—but it seemed to fall down 
the “¢ Alas! alas!’ he said in a humble = do all resemble thee both in beauty | among the heather—and large blots of 
ear voice, ‘ what is reason, such poor imper- | jand i in innocence, whether at thy bosom, blood were on my fingers. An icy shiver- 
“ith fect miserable reason as mine, to deal with | or tottering along the greensward, and play-| i ing came over me, though it was a sunny 
ich the dreadful mysteries of God! Never, | ing with the daisies in the sun. Such | day and without a cloud—and I strove te 
ind since I forsook my Bible, has the very | thoughts were indeed woven through my | | think that a brain-fever had been upon me. 
earth ceased to shake and tremble beneath heart, and they could not be torn thence | ‘| lay for two days and nights on the hill— 
ow my feet.. Never, since 1 spurned its aid, but by a heavy hand. Alice! the sight of and more than once I saw my children play- 
red have I understood one single thought of | ‘thee and them drove me mad; for ‘what ing on the green beside the waterfall, and 
= my own bewildered heart! Hope, truth, ‘sight: so insupportable to one wis has no _rose to go down and put them to death; but 
vil faith, peace, and virtue, all at once de-|| hope in futurity, as the smiles and tears of | a figure in white—it might be thou, Alice, 
ure serted me together. I began to think of, hae" he loves, in his distraction ?? or an angel, seemed to rise out of the 
=? myself as of the beasts that perish; my ** He who spake was no common man—no | stream, and quietly to drive the children to- 
But better feelings were a reproach or a riddle | common man had been his father. And he! | wards the cottage, as thou wouldst a few 
aa to me, and I believed in my perplexity, | gave vent to his thoughts and feelings in a) | tottering lambs.’ 
me that my soul was of the dust. Yes! Alice, strain of impassioned eloquence, which, | “ During all this terrible confession, the 
soe I believed that thouétoo wert to wapigh } though above the level of ordinary speech, || speaker moved up and down the room, as 
ian utterly, thou and all thy sweet babies, like | |may not unfrequently be heard in the cot. | _we are told of the footsteps of men in the 


the flowers that the cattle-hoofs tread into the | tage of the Scottish peasant, when the dis- || condemned cell, heard pacing to and fro 





ot, ff mire, and that neither thou, nor they, were | Course is of death and of judgment. All | | during the night preceding the execution. 
wa ever, in your beauty and your innocence, || the while that he was speaking, the wile | ¢ Lay not such dreadful thoughts to the 
te to see the face of the Being who created || kept her streaming eyes close to his face— || charge of thy soul,’ said his wife, now 
we you !? the gray-haired pastor beheld him with so- ‘greatly alarmed.—‘ Henrer and thirst, and 
Sa- “ Wild words seemed these to that high- || ema looks—the mortal remains of his fa- | the rays of the sun, and the dews of the night 
- souled woman, who for years had borne, ther lay before him—and, as he paused, | had indeed driven thee into a rueful fever; 
te with undiminished, nay, augmented affec-|| there rose the sound of the snow-swollen and God knows, that the best of men are 
hw tions, the heaviest of all afflictions, that of || flood. || often like demons in a disease.” The pas- 
He a husband’s alienated heart, and had taught |} “‘* I call the Almighty to witness,’ said |tor, who had not dared to interrupt him 
aid, her children the precepts and doctrines of || the agitated man, rising from his seat, and || during the height of his passion, now be- 
the that religion, which be in his delusion ha: || pacing along the floor, ‘that these hands | sought him to dismiss from his mind all 
pa abandoned. A sense of the fearful dan-|| are yet unstained by crime. But, oh! how | such grievous recollections, and was just 
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about to address himself to prayer, when 
am interruption took place, most pitiable 
and affecting. 

"Lhe door, at which no footstep had 
been heard, slowly and sofily opened, and 
in glided a little ghost, with ashy face and 


| leaping at its gaudy prey, as they went sail- 
| ing down the pools with their expanded 
| wings. The whole glen was filled with a 
| mingled spirit of pleasure and of pensive- 
ness. 





| As we approached the old Sycamore, 


open eyes, folded in a sheet, and sobbing | we heard behind us the sound of footsteps, 
as it came along. It was no other than} and that beautiful boy, whom we had so 


that loving child walking in his sleep, and 
dreaming of its grandfather. Not one of 
us had power to move. On fect that seemed, 
in the cautiousness of affection, scarcely to 
touch the floor, he went up to the bed-side, 
and kneeling down, held up his little hands, 
palm to palm, and said a little prayer of 
his own, for the life of him who was lying 
dead within the touch of his balmy breath. 
He then climbed up into the bed, and laid 
himself down, as he had been wont to do, 
by the old man’s side. . 

“* Never,’ said the pastor, ‘saw I love 
like this’—and he joined his sobs to those 
that were fast rising from us all at this in- 
supportable sight. ‘Oh! if my blessed 
child should awake,’ said his mother, and 
find himself beside a corpse so cold, he 
will lose his senses—I must indeed separate 
him from his dead grandfather.’ Gently 
did she disengage his little hands from the 


shrouded breast, and bore him into the |! 


midst of us in her arms. His face became 
less deadly white—his eyes less gazedly 
fixed—and, drawing a long, deep, eom- 
plaining sigh, he at last slowly awoke, and 
looked bewilderedly first on his mother’s 
face, and then on the other figures sitting 
in silence by the uncertain lamp-light. 
* Come, my sweet Jamie, to thine own bed,’ 
said his weeping mother. The husband 
followed in his love—and at midnight the 
pastor and myself retired to rest ; at which 
hour, every room in the cottage seemed as 
still as that wherein lay all that remained 
on earth of the Patriarch and the Elder. 


* * * * £ * 

“Tt was on May-day that along with my 
venerable friend, I again visited the cottage 
of the Hazel Glen. <A week of gentle and 
sunny rain had just passed over the scenery, 
and brought all its loveliness into light. I 
could scarcely believe that so short a time 
ago the whiteness of winter had shrouded 
the verdant solitade. Here and there, in- 
deed, a patch of snow lay still unmelted, 
where so lately the deep wreaths had been 
drifted by the storm. The hum of insects 


even was not unheard, and through the 
glitter of the stream the trout was seen 


loved in his affliction, came up to us with 
a smiling face, and with his satchel over 
his shoulder. He was returning from school, 
for the afternoon was a half-holiday, and 
his face was the picture of joy and inno- 
cence. A sudden recollection assailed his 
heart as soon as he heard our voices, and 
it would have been easy to have changed 





‘his smiles into tears. But we rejoiced to 
see how benigoly nature had assuaged his 
grief, and that there was now nothing in 
memory which he could not bear to think 
of, even among the pauses of his pastimes. 
He led the way happily and proudly, and 
we entered once more’ the cottage of the 
Hazel Glen. 

* The simple meal was on the table, and 


| 
i 
} 





blessing with a fervent voice. 


‘come, and there was in their calm and quiet 
manner an assurance that they were happy. 
The children flew with laughter to meet 


strangers, and we soon sat all down together 
at the cheerful board. In the calm of the 
evening, husband and wife walked with us 
down the glen, as we returned to the manse— 


nor did we fear to speak of that solemn! 


night, during which so happy a change had 
been wrought in a sinner’s heart. We 
parted in the twilight, and on looking back 
at the Hazel Glen, we beheld a large beau- 


tiful star shining right over the cottage. 
EREMUS.” 


EE ______ ET 


ONE OF THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 


“It is remarkable,” says the author of 
the Pleasures of Memory, “ that Cicero 
in his discourse upon Old Age, in describ- 
ing its comforts, has not mentioned those 
arising from the society of women and 
children. Perhaps the husband of Teren- 
tia, and the father of Marcus, felt some- 
thing on the subject of which he was wil- 
ling to spare himself the recollection.” 
Those who have read the life and letters 
of the Roman orator, as the former is pre- 
sented to the unlearned in the elegant work 








of Dr. Middleton, and the latter are trans- 


INET. 


lated by Melmoth, can sympathize with 
ithe scholar, in the emotions excited by 
the misfortunes of him : 





* Whose mighty mind 
Swreams from the depth of ages on mankind.” 


And they can also learn from his example, 
how much the most comprehensive intel. 
ileet is fettered by individual experience, 
|| Had Cicero’s wife resembled his beloved 
| daughter Tullia, or had his son Marcus 
'| possessed the endearing virtues of his friend 
Atticus, Cicero in his estimate of life’s 
latest consolations, would not have over- 
looked the vivacity and tenderness of fe- 
| male society, nor have failed to scek the 
| support of decaying powers, from the fresh- 
! ness and vigour of the young. He might, 
_ ke a happier poet of our own time, have 
celebrated the sex, as “ ministering angels” 
to care and weakness ; and like him haye 
tasted that joy, 











** From human dross refin'd and clear,” 


which “ pious fathers” feel. Thus in- 





the husband was in the act of asking a’ 
When he’ 
| ceased, he and his wife rose to bid us wel-| the aged, “ faint not, but rejoice!” would 
| have taught them in whom to be happy. 


their brother, in spite of the presence of 


| structed, he would have paid his tribute to 
| the suffering and sympathizing sex, to gay 
| and innocent childhood ; and when he bid 


It is hardly necessary to make any appli 
cation of this omission of the philosopher ; 
we hope that the provision of God for hu- 
man happiness, which failed in its genuine 
purpose in this distinguished example, is 
seldom so frustrated; and we trust, that 
much of the felicity of our fleeting days, 
is derived from the veneration which is felt 
for the wisdom that attends gray hairs, 
‘and the labours of strength decayed, by 
the sensibility of female love, and the guile- 
lessness of infant fondness. We know no 
sight more affecting, than the aged man, 
whose long-recorded virtues make him re- 
spectable, surrounded by the ancient com- 
panion and witness of his worth, and those 
just entering upon life, who honour his pre- 
sence while they walk in his steps. 





Medals of eminent Men.—A _ subscrip- 
tion is opened in Sweden for striking @ 
hundred medals in bronze, silver, and gold, 
in honour of those men, in all countries, 
who have acquired the greatest real glory 
by the distinguished services they have 
rendered to society and to the world at 
large. Mis majesty, the king of Sweden, 
has subscribed nearly 5,000/. towards the 








completion of this undertaking. 
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THE CRUSSADES, of unceasing praise, imaginary miracles, || torrents of blood into the court; dissevered 
Jerusalem, after the destruction of the se- and the banner of the cross, addressed || arms and hands floated into the current 
cond temple, long continued subject to the these troops in that language which inflames | that carried them into contact with bodies 
Roman power; but when that proud em- | ardour, encourages credulity, and incites |to which they had not belonged. Ten 
pire was dismembered throughout, or feebly | to perseverance ; and thus were they led thousand people were murdered in this 
represeuted by the hierarchy, which in-|| on to that conflict, which gave Godfrey of || sanctuary. It was not only the lacerated 
cluded the chiefs of kingdoms in its spiri-| Bouillion the sovereiguty of Jerusalem; |/and headless trunks which shocked the 
tual dominion, the Holy Jand and its metro- || and which is briefly described in the follow- || sight, but the figures of the victors them- 
polis fell into subjection to the followers of ing extract, by Mr. Mills, a recent historian Selves, reeking with the blood of their 
Mahomet. In 1094, the Caliph of Egypt || of the Holy wars. | Slaughtered enemies. No place of refuge 
governed the whole of this consecrated ter- *“* The holy city was then in view ; every | remained to the vanquished, so indiscrimi- 
ritory, and the hostility of moslemism was heart glowed with rapture ; every eye was | nately did the insatiable fanatacism of the 
directed with peculiar animosity and cru- || bathed in tears. The word “ Jerusalem”) conquerors disregardalike supplication and 
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elty, against those European pilgrims, who 
yesorted annually to the sepulchre uf Jesus. 
A superstitious horror was awakened in 
the ignorant of that age; they shuddered 





was repeated in tumultuous wonder by al resistance. Some were slain, others were 
‘thousand tongues ; and those who first be- |, thrown from the tops of the churches and 
| held the blessed spot, called their friends to) of the citadel. On entering the city, the 
witness the glorious sight. All past pains | duke of Lorraine drew his sword and mur- 





at the thought that the scene of our Sa- | were forgotten; a moment’s happiness out-| dered the helpless Saracens, in revenge 
viour’s sufferings and miracles, should be | weighed years of sorrow. In their warm for the Christian blood which had been 
polluted by his blasphemous contemners ; | imaginations, the sepulchre was redeemed, | spilt by the Meslems, and as a punishment 
and a sympathetic impulse was communi-| and the cross triumphed over the crescent. | for the railleries and outrages to which 
nicated from mind to mind, and from one | But with that rapidity of thought which | they had subjected the pilgrims. But after 
class of society to another, till men of all | distinguishes minds when strongly agitated | having avenged the cause of Heaven, God- 
countries and all ranks, in the more civi- | by passion, the joy of the stranger, and frey did not neglect other religious duties. 
lized portion of Europe, with one enthusi- ithe fierceness of the warrior, were chang- | He threw aside his armour, clothed him- 
astic motion, resolved to depart from every |e in a moment for religious ideas and || self in a linen mantle, and, with bare 
domestic duty and enjoyment, and to re- | feelings. Jerusalem was the scene of the | head and naked feet, went to the church 
deem Palestine from its Pagan oppressors. | resurrection of Christ; and, therefore, the | of the sepulchre. His piety (unchristian 
The first body of champions consisted of | subject of holy rejoicing: but it was the | #8 it may appear to enlightened days) was 
twenty thousand foot and only eight horse- | place of his sufferings also; and true de-| the piety of all the soldiers: they laid 
men; the second division was composed of -votion, full of self-abasement and gratitude, } down their arms, washed their hands, and 
forty thousand men, women, and children, | is as strongly affected by the causes and) Put on habiliments of repentance. In the 
of various nations; the third consisted of | circumstances, as the consequences of the | Spitit of humility, with contrite hearts, 
fifteen thousand; anda fourth, from Eng-|/Great Sacrifice. ‘Fhe soldier became in’ with tears and groans, they walked over 


land, France, and the countries on the|/an instant the simple pilgrim; his lance | all those places which the Saviour had con- 


e Pal 4 | } ; r 
eastern frontier of France, was numbered | and sword were thrown aside; he wept | secrated by his presence. The whole city 


at two hundred thousand-—these formed || over the ground which, he said, his Sa- was influenced by leties spirit; and ‘ the 
clamour of thanksgiving was loud enough 


the legions of the first crusade. Buta small | viour had wept over; and it was only with 
portion reached their destination. Part of | naked feet that he could worthily approach || to have reached the stars.’ The people 
the system of these marauders, was to ex- || the seat of man’s redemption. vowed to sin no more; and the sick and 
terminate the Jews in the countries they || “ Of the millions of fanatics who had |poor were liberally relieved by the great, 
traversed ; and it was necessary that they } vowed to rescue the sepulchre from the | who thought themselves sufficiently rich and 
should subsist on such of the productions | hands of the infidels, forty thousand only /happy in living to see that day. All previ- 
of nature, and the labours of industry, || encamped before Jerusalem ; and of these || ous misfortunes were forgotten in the pre- 
as they could appropriate to themselves. | remains of the champions of the cross, |) sent holy joy. The ghost of the departed 
They spared neither the palace nor the || twenty-one thousand five hundred were Adhemar came and rejoiced: and as at the 
cottage, the church nor the field ; and the || soldiers—twenty thousand foot and fifteen || resurrection of Christ the bodies of the saints 
reprisals which their ravages provoked, de- || hundred cavalry. The destruction of more | rose, so, at the resurrection of the temple 
streyed such numbers of them, that pyra- || than eight hundred and fifty thousand || from the impurity of the infidels, the spirits 
mids of their bones, erected by their con- || Europeans, had purchased the possession of many ef those who had fallen on the 
querors, served to show to others that suc-|!of Nice, Antioch, and Edessa. road from Europe to Jerusalem, appeared 
ceeded, where their infatuated brethren had ||“ Jerusalem was invested on the 7th of | 20d shared in the felicity of their friends. 
perished. June, 1099, and stormed on the 15th of|| Finally, the hermit who four or five years 

The enthusiasm necessary to sustain this | July. The Muselmans fought for awhile, || before, had wept over the degraded condi- 
great ente’prise, was called forth, and kept ||then fled to their temples, and submitted tion of the holy city, and had commiserated 
up, by all the arts of priestcraft, and all ||their necks to slaughter. Such was the |! the oppressed state of the votaries of Christ 
the excitements of constantly repeated de-|| carnage in the mosque of Omar, that the |/ in Palestine, was recognized in the person 
votions. Prayers and benedictons, hymns || mutilated carcasses were hurried by the// of Peter (the leader of the Crusades.) It 
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was remembered that he had taken charge |! dren at the b 
of the letters from the patriarch to the j slaughtered. The squares, the streets, and | 
princes of Europe: it was acknowledged | even the uninhabited places of Jerusalem |innocence and virtue, with every 
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reast, girls and boys, all were || 


ET. 


Seduction.—The man who blasts female 


lovely 


that he had excited their piety, and inflam- | again were strewed with the dead bodies H charm in the execution of this infamous de. 
ed their zeal; and the multitude fell at his | of men and women, and the mangled limbs | sign, has satan for an accomplice—ruig 


feet in gratitude for his faithful discharge | 
of his trust, praising God who was glori- 
fied in his servant. In wars of ambition, 
subjugated cities, after the ebullition of 
military lawlessness, become the ' posses- 
sions of the victorious state and public. 
But in the crusades, each soldier fought 
from personal motives; and the cause of 
the war, and not submission to authority, 


_ was the principle of union. Personal in- 


terest frequently prevailed; and, accor- 
dingly, each crusader became the owner 
of any particular house on the portal of 
which he had set his buckler. But the 
treasures of the mosques were converted 
to the use of the church and of the poor; 
and among the splendid spoils of two of 
the principal temples, were seventy large 
chandeliers, fifty of silver, and the remain- 
der of gold. 

“ ‘The massacre of the Saracens on the 
capture of the holy city, did not proceed 
from the inflamed passions of victorious 
soldiers, but from remorseless fanaticism. 
Benevolence to Turks, Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, was no part of the piety of the 
day; and as the Muselmans in their con- 
sciences, believed that it was the will of 
Heaven that the religion of Muhammed 
should be propagated by the sword, so the 
Christians were under the mental delusion 
that they were the ministers of God’s 
wrath on disobedient man. The Latins, 
on the day after the victory, massacred 
three hundred men to whom Tancred and 
Gaston de Bearn had promised protection, 
and had given a standard as a warrant for 
their safety. ‘Though the religion of Tan- 
cred was as cruel as that of his comrades, 
though his deadly sword had explored 
every corner of the mosque of Omar, yet 
he respected the sacredness of his word; 
and nothing but the interposition of the 
other chiefs, prevented him from retaliat- 
ing on the murderers. It was resolved 
that no pity should be shown to the Musel- 
mans; and the most humane justified the 
determination, by the opinion that, in con- 
junction with the Saracens of Egypt, they 
might molest the Christians and recover 
the city. The subjugated people were 
therefore dragged into the public places, 


of children. No heart melted into com-| 
passion, or expanded into benevolence. 
The city was washed, and the melancholy 
‘task was performed by some Saracenian 
slaves. No contemporary rejoiced out of 
general regard to humanity ; but every one 
condemned the count of Tholouse, whose 
‘avarice was more alive than his supersti- 
tion, and whose favourite passion made 
po save and conduct to Ascalon the only 
few Muselmans, except the slaves, who) 
escaped the general butchery. The syna- 
_gogues were set on fire, and the Jews pe- 
_rished in the flames.” 

| Godfrey of Bouillion was elected king 
of Jerusalem. The princes conducted him 
in religious procession to the church of | 
the Sepulchre; but he refused to wear a. 
diadem in a city where his Saviour had, 
worn a crown of thorns; and declared that | 
the honour of becoming the defender and, 
advocate of the holy sepulchre, was the 
summit of his ambition. 
The dreadful destruction of human life | 
in this mad and fanatical undertaking, and | 
‘the perversion of so great a mental and 
physical power, which, under the influence 
of wisdom and knowledge, might have 











and love, is among the most afflicting spec- 
tacles of folly and misery, which the his- 
tory of the human race affords; and yet, 


| been devoted to the works of usefulness |! 


for his object—and hell for his punishment, 
The fortress of female virtue is ever ins 
vested by the persevering subtlety of pas. 
sion. The object is selected ; and neithe; 
| the signs of innocence, the devotion of love, 
nor the chidings of conscience, can arrest 
| the obdurate adventurer, or rescue the de. 
voted victim. I once saw the didtgacted 
woman, whom cool, deliberate perfidy:had 
destroyed. She sat in the silence of t 

deepest grief—her form, which had beeg 
| fashioned by nature’s finest hand, was wan 
and wasted ; wo had marked her for its own, 
She seemed to court agony, solitude, and 
death. Her hollow eye was immoveably 





| fixed on the features of her prattling boy, 


who sported on her lap, unconscious of tle 
horrors of his mother’s mind. I imagined 
her soul contemplating three beings in the 
universe, her babe—her destroyer—and 
her God. 


nme 








| One day, when Alcibiades was boasting 
/of his wealth, and the great estates in his 
| possession, Socrates carried him toa geo- 
graphical map, and asked him to find Attica. 
It was so small it could scarcely be dis- 
|cerned upon the draft; he found it, how- 
ever, though with some difficulty—but upon 


being desired to point out his own estate 
there—“It is too small,” says he, “ to be 








the rational and pious man discerns in it 


of rejoicing. Ile knows the melancholy 
state of ignorance in which Europe. was 
then enveloped, and he knows also that 
the remnant of science, of learning, of the 
fine and the useful arts, was still retained 
in the East—that there they were found, 
and thence they were carried by the ad- 
venturers from the West; and in this ap- 
parent waste of the species, he will dis- 
cern a source of moral renovation, and of 
intellectual light, which has made this age 


happy and intelligent than they could have 
been without the language, the literature, 
and the spirit of invention which were ac- 


of the Greeks. 


2 That good comes out of evil, is the last 











and slain as victims. Women with chil-!) lesson taught by every calamity. 


the Providence of God, and an occasion | 


and many which have preceded it, more} 


quired among the descendants of the last || 


distinguished in so little a space.”—* See, 
then,” replied Socrates, “ how much you 


\ affected about an imperceptible point of 


‘| the earth.” 





Egyptian Improvement.—The Pasha of 
this hitherto benighted country is about to 
‘send several young Arabs to Europe, to 
\study the language and sciences of this 
quarter of the globe. 


An officer of a disbanded regiment, ap- 
plying to the paymaster of the forces for 
his arrears, told him he was in the most 
‘extreme want. The treasurer seeing him 
of a jovial and ruddy aspect, told him that 
his countenance belied his complaint.— 
| For Heaven’s sake, my lord,” said the 





officer, ** do not mistake; the visage you 
‘see is not mine, but my landiady’s; for 
| she has fed me on credit this twelve 
‘ month.” 
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POETRY. | 





It was no uncommon circumstance among those 
semi-barbarians celebrated in the border warfare of | 
Britain, that while they were totally regardless of all | 
the maxims and emotions of general humanity, they | 
were exquisitely susceptible of private and domestic 
attachments, and particularly circumspect in the ob- | 
servances of superstition. In the twelfth century, | 
William Fitz-Dunean, a powerful chief, laid waste | 
the valleys of Craven with fire and sword ; and was | 
afterwards established as lord of the conquered terri- 
tory, by his uncle, David, King of Scotland. 

William Fitz-Duncan was the last of his race; he 
had an only son, called the Boy of Egremond, whose | 
death is recorded in the local annals of the time, and | 
is also celebrated in modern verse by Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. In remembrance of this melancholy event, a 
Priory was removed from Embsay to Bolton, a spot | 
as near as was convenient to the place where the ac- 
cident happened. 

The first line expresses the salutation of the mes- 
senger, who conveyed the intelligence of the boy’s | 
death to his mother, and together with its reply of 
“ Endless weeping,” still continues to be a proverbial 
saying at Wharfe-dale. 


THE BOY OF EGREMOND. 


‘* Say, what remains when Hope is fled ?”’ 
She answered, ‘‘ Endless weeping !” 
For in the herdsman’s eye she read 
Who in his shroud lay sleeping. 





At Emssay rung the matin-bell, 
The stag was roused on Barden-fell ; 
The mingled sounds!were swelling, dying, 
And down the Whar fe a hern was flying ; 
When near the cabin in the wood, 
In tartan clad and forest-green, 
With hound in leash and hawk in hood, 
The boy of Egremond was seen. 
Blithe was his song, a song of yore, 
But where the rock is rent in two, 
And the river rushes through, 
His voice was heard no more ! 
*Twas but a step! the gulf he passed: 
But that step—i *was his last! 


t+ 


of noise and strife 


There, now, the matin-bell is rang; 
The “‘ Miserere” duly sung ! 
And holy men in cow] and hood 
Are wandering up and down the wood. 
But wha avail they ? Ruthless lord, 
Thou didst not shudder when the sword 
Here on the young it fury spent, 
The helpless and the innocent: 
Sit now and answer groan for groan. 
The child before thee is thy own. 
And she, who wildly wanders there, 
The mother in her long despair, 
Shall oft remind thee, waking, sleeping, 
Of those who by the Wharfe were weeping ; 
Of those who would not be consoled 


When red with blood the river rolled. 




















HOPE. 


Hope to mankind, still steadfast to the end, 
The first, the last, and oft the only friend ! 
She! when Misfortune’s gloomy grief obtrude, 
Repays her ills with views of distant good ; 
And oft her fictions give the heart more joy, 
Than Sorrow’s shafts are suffer’d to annoy. 
Hail, Hore! that happy mad’st my youthful day! 
Nor leav’st me lone, with locks of silver gray ; 
O! with thy magic wand dispel the gloom, 
Which, but for thee, would shroud my days to come; 
The fairy phantoms Fancy’s wont to rear, 
Those unsubstantial pageantries of air: 
O! with thy talismanic power endue, 
That, for awhile, I may believe them true. 
And, as one flatt’ring prospect sinks from sight, 
Rear others as illusive, but as bright ; 
I ask not dreams of greatness, for 1 know 
That splendour cannot shield the heart from wo. 
Enough for me, if thy sweet tale can tell, 
That in my cot content and peace shall dweli— 
That friends regard me with affection’s sigh, 
And then sincere, at last, shall bless me when I die- 
== 
THE BOSTON BARD, 
To his Old Coat. 
Long time past, old ragged friend, 
Since first we met together ; 
And thou to me thy aid didst lend, 
To shield me frem the weather. 


But envious Time—relentiess king! 
Has rent thy seams asunder, 

And thou hast now beeome a thing 
Of every blockhead’s wonder. 


The coxcomb, as he passes by, 
Condemns each holy feature; 

And nolest Virtue, with a sigh, 
Exclaims, “* O, wretched creature !” 


The ladies—kind obliging souls ! 
As through the streets they dash on, 
Whene’er they view thy thousand holes, 
Cry “ mending’s out of fashion.” 


But as thou hast been a friend in “ need,” 
Through half life’s rugged journey, 

*T would be a graceless thing indeed, 
Now out of doors to turn ye. 


No, no, old friend! ‘twere better now 
To brave the world’s “ dread laughter, 
Than e’er to thoughtless folly bow, 
And meet with scorn hereafter. 


” 


The cringing wretch who turns aside 
To spurn.a wretched brother, 

Will feel the sting of injured pride 
In this world or the other. 


And he who leaves an aged friend 
Forgotten and neglected, 

May be himself, when earth shall end, 
By heavenitself rejected. 


} 
THE GENEROUS MAN, 
No, ‘tis not here that Solitude is known. 
Through the wide world he only is alone, 
Who lives not for another. Come what will, 
The generous man has his companion still ; 
The cricket on his hearth ; the buzzing fly 


, That skims his roof, or, be bis roof the sky, 


Still with its notes of gladness passes by. 
And, in an ironcage condemned to dwell, 
The cage that stands within the dungeon-cell, 
He feeds his spider—bappier at the worst, 
Than he at large who in himself is curst! 
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tt FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


The following lines are not a solution of Lord By- 
1 ron’s Enigma, but are designed as a supplement to it. 
| Whether they involve the Enigma ip more obscurity, 


or illustrate it by additional attributes, is left to the 


| discernment of the reader to determine. 


|’ Twas the gift of a god, ‘twas the pride of old Greece; 
| "Tis found in the hero, but glories in peace ; 
| It can boast many friends, and is the pride of them all; 
| Twas not given to Adam till after the fall. 
In France it is fostered with brotherly care, 
| And if not found in Paris, ‘tis often seen there ; 
| Spain never possess’d it, but in China ‘tis seen ; 
| No country can boast it that’s ruled by a queen. 
“Tis seen oft in hail, though in tempests ne'er found ; 
fio in every hall its voice will resound. 
"Tis tound in your breath, and assists in your sigh, 
+ And though often silent, will yet strike the eye. 
Its form, though not neat, is never divided, 
| Though found oft in halves, in thirds, and lop-sided 
| Tis seen in your house, ‘tis heard in your hall, 
And yet if you seek it, ‘tis in no room at all ; 
"Tis often inhuman, though no crime it commits, 
| And is found oft in hamlets devoid of all wits. 











| Though not a true christian, it carries the cross, 
| And who would suppose it, “tis found in a herse ; 
| "Iwas the commencement of all that brenght ruin on 
i Troy ; 
1 ft completes every wish, but produees no joy. 
| Tis seen in the Heaven's when the sun is declining ; 
’Tis viewed in the night when the moon-beams are 
shining. 
Twas the beginning of what every Englishman boasts, 
| Of that Habeas Corpus which so often he toasts. 
| Though destroy’d by old Moses, yet ‘twould seem ‘tis 
long-lived ; 
| And though often dismember'd has as often survived. 
Its form and its exit many wise heads may bother, 
| Yet die when it will, ‘twill sure die with honour. 
! P. or Lone-Is_axp 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS ELIZA *. ***** 
Why will you waste in feverish dreams, 
Those hours with dawning beauty bright ; 
When the first blush of morning beams, 
With heaven’s own pure resplendent light ? 


When the sweet rose, “all gemm'd with dew,” 
Sheds “ thousand odours” on jhe breeze, 
And flowers of every various hue, 
Enchant the sense, the fancy please. 


And the gay tuneful feather'd choir, 
Singing v0 the rising day, 

With their blended notes conspire, 
Painful thoughts to drive away. 


Then dear Eliza rise and view 
The sweets which early morn discloses, 
"Twill give your charms a brighter hue— 
Like that.we see on fairest roses. 
R. H. E. 





On the marriage of Miss , to a gentleman of tlie 
name of Gee. 


Sure, madam, by your choice your taste we see, 
What's good, or great, or grand, without a G. 
A godly glow must sure on G depend, 

Or oddly low our righteous thoughts must end : 
The want of G all gratitude cffaces, 


And without G the graces would run races. 
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Alexander, second duke of Gordon.—A protestaut 
who rented a small farm under the Duke, having 
fallen behind in his payments, a vigilant steward in || 
his grace’s absence, seized the farmer's stock, and 
adyertised it to be romped, that is, sold at auction, on , 
a fixed day. The Duke happily returned home in| 


the interval, and the tenant went to him to supplicate ll 
for indulgence. ‘“* What is the matter, Donald?” | 
said the Duke, as he saw him enter with sad down- | 


cast looks. Donald told his sorrowful tale in a con- 


cise natural manner; it touched the Duke's heart, 


and produced a forma! acquittance of the debt. Don- 
ald, as he cheerfully withdrew, was staring at the 
pictures and images he saw in the ducal hall, and 
expressed to the Duke, in a homely way, a wish to | 
know what they were. “ These,” said the Duke, | 
who was a Catholic, “‘ are the saints who 
intercede with God for me.”— My lord Duke,” | 
said Donald, “ would it not be better to apply your- | 
self directly to God. I went to muckle Sawney Gor- | 
don, and to little Sawney Gordon; but if T had not 
come to your good Grace's self, | could not have got | 
my discharge, and beth I and my bairns had been 


harried (turned out from house and home.)" \ 


l 
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| ternal attention, provided his son was given upto him ! that lamentable event took plece. He also re marks 
again. “ You left him,” replied Mina, “ in the | ' that the last injunction he received from Mr. Wes, 
hands of an enemy; but I brought him up like my | || before setting out on his tour to the contine nt, Was 
|| own child; I give him back to you; now complete | | not to touch the head again, as he considered jt x 
| what I begun.’ He thereupon delivered the boy to || already perfect; and the writer, who has seen tip 
| his father, while all present were moved by his dig- | portrait, concurs in opinion. 
nity and humanity. | This picture will rank high among the most fipich. 
|| ed paintings of the celebrated artist, and its arriya! 
NEW YORK, H is looked for with much impatience. 
. || Our countrymen in England, Leslie and Newtoy, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1820. | are painting with much success ; and Messrs. Perkins 
- . and Fairman, in their line of profession, (e ngraving) 
ERRATUM. | are busily and profitably employed. At home, a! 


In the piece addressed to Miss M. P. H.in the by ~ no hageaae “Ar 9 ope . crt - os 
last Cabinet, in the third line of the first verse, for ; =x A age in cahgataes de pr on Se ee 
| Autt'ring ping firting. | a love for encouragement of genius, is daily devel. 

oping. Col. Trumbuil has nearly finished the Sieg 

of York Town, (painted by order of Congress, and 
which not only add fresh laurels to the fame of the 

s she , 

calendar. : It is the anniversary of the crucifixion of eae ox cclntoaa son hegamen- becky 
Jesus Christ. On this day a perfect silence reigned in jhe republic.) Igham, a young artist of great merit 
the cityof Bahia. Nota bell was heard, the shops || j, engaged in painting a full length portrait of Mr 
were shut, and the whole city seemed sunk in the pro- | Ba itiey; the head is finished, and is not only a per 
found sleep of death, Inthe middle of the day I vi- |) p64 likeness, but most happy in attitude and colour. 
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GOOD FRIDAY, AT BAHIA, BRAZIL. 
Good Friday is an important day in the Romish 





2 happy choice of words.—A gentleman, known for | Cesen seg oe oe of the place, and found the ing. Jarvis is at the South, painting portraits. Wal. 
his habiwal tardiness, was invited to join a party to 1 istory of the crucifixion in representation. A human do, Jewett, and Dunlap, are rapidly improving jn 


Nahant ; aad appointed, for that purpose, to be at 
his friend’s house at an early hour in the morning. | 
Contrary to all expectation, he was the first on the | 
ground; and his friend, in surprise at bis punctuality, | 
burst out in the following 4ucid apostrophe .—‘So, 
you've come first, at last ; you used to be Jehind, be- 
fore; L expect you get up early, of late ; ‘tis well you 
ealled in season, you would pot have found me within, 
without.” 

General Mina.—Mina, who acted so distinguished | 
@ part during the late war in Spain, and was after- 
wards treated so ungratefully, gained as much the 
esteem of his countrymen by his amiable qualities, 
as by his military achievemenis. When he was com- 
pelled to quit that country he had so nobly fought to 
liberate, be took with him a boy whom he had brought || 
up. This boy was the son of a French subaliern, ! 
who, in a sudden retreat from the Spaniards, had | 
left the child behind. Mina passing by immediately | 
afterwards with his staff, heard the cries of the child | 
sitting on a rock by the side of the road; he went up 
to him, and finding that the boy was forsaken by his 
father, he felt compassion for him, and promised to | 





| by four priests. The grief depicted in her counte- 
|| nance was expressive ; and the image, upon the whole Diving Bells.—On this subject, a London paper 


| figure was nailed to the cross—and after hanging two | 

or three hours, was taken down, and a procession 

|| formed for the burial. The standard of the cross was | jatter artist is at present employed in engraving 2 

| borne by three priests in a’horizontal position. A mul- | jj} oness of Governor Wolcott, from a portrait paint. 
| titude followed, dressed in silk robes, bearing lighted | 44 hw Sully. Boston Gaz. 

1 candies. Then came the Virgin, exalted in a car, borne ; : 


their profession. In engraving, Maverick and Du- 
rand have already displayed much talents. The 


a 


wellexecuted. She bore in her hand the head of Je- gives the following anecdote :—“ In 1683, William 
sus, painted upon a piece of silk. Behind, wentiwo Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, in Boston, New- 
females with dishevelled hair, and garments that be- | England, formed a project, by means of a diving bell, 
spoke grief and distraction. A company of boys, for searching and unloading a rich Spanish ship sunk 
dressed with splendid robes of silvered muslin, and, on the coast of St. Domingo. He represented his 
having wings of beautiful feathers, attended, repre- | plan in such a plausible manner, that Charles Il. 
senting angels. Then a regiment of soldiers finished | gave him a ship, and furnished him with every thing 
the procession. After passing through various streets, | necessary for his undertaking ; but being unsuccess- 
the whole returned to the chureh. During the cruci- ful, he returned in great poverty. He then endee 
fixion, aud the descent fiom the cross, an orator as- | youred to proeure another vessel from James IL. bu: 
cended the pulpit, and delivered an harangue inex- failing inthis, he got a subscription open for the pur- 
_ planation of the exhibition. He was vehement inhis | pose, to which the Duke of Albemarle largely cor 
oratory, which referred to the actual transaction. | tributed. In 1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of two 
The church was crowded almost to suffocation. _ hundred tons burden, to try his forture once more, 
The next day a scene better adapied to the vulgar, | having previously engaged to divide the profits ac 

| took place. In the morning was to be seen trom the cording to the twenty shares of which the subscrip 





supply the place of a parent—took him along w ith || yard-arms of the vessels in the harbour, and from tion consisted. At first, all his labours proved fruit 
him, and provided for his education. When Mina | many places on shore, the effigy of a man hung less; but at last, when be secmegy almost to’despat 
reached Paris, for he was obliged to seck refuge | bythe neck. This was Judas. At 11 o'clock the | of success, he was fortunate e h to bring up 9 
among the very people against whom he had valiant- || bells rang a peal, and the images were let down to much treasure, that he retur ngland with the 
ly contended, he was accompanied by this boy and | ‘the rage of the multitude, who stood eagerly waiting value of two hundred thousa nds sterling. Of 
four aides-de-camp. As soon as his naine was known, | ‘to spend their rage upon this figure. The sailors this sum he got about twenty nd, and the Duke 
he was placed under the superintendence of an Ad- | | got their axes and clubs ready, and cut and beat the | ninety thousand pounds. Phipps was knighted by 
jutant-General of the National Guard. While he ! image as soon as it came within their reach; and the king, and laid the foundation of the fortunes 0 
remained here, he related the manner in which he | What I thought was very hard for poor Judas, alter the present noble heuse of Mulgrave.” 

had found the boy whom he had brought with him } hanging him, they beat him and threw him into the | 
The Adjmant-General interrogated the boy ; his fa- l sea, when two sailors stood ready to jump overboard | 


ther was found out and sent for. The boy recognized 
him, and exclaimed:—‘' Oh, that is my father!” 
rushing iato his arms. ‘The father now became sen- 
sible that it was his leng lest child. General Mina 
sat for some time in silence; Lut when the French 
officer had in some degree recovered from the first 
tumult of his joy, he rose, and turning towards him, 
addressed him in an impressive manner on the duties 
of a parent; and, at the same time, delineated in 
such glowing colours his misconduct towards his help- || 
less child, that the old soldier testified the severest 
sorrow for his hard-hearted behaviour, and promised, 


and drown him. On shore, the farce was more,| Manuscripts of Cicero, §c.— An article from Milas, 

| general ; one might see hundreds of these figures | announces that Mr. Peyron, professor of the ot 

| dragged through the streets by the multitude, some ‘tal languages in the university of Turia, bas pig 

| with clubsand others with knives, beating and cutting | discovered some hitherto unknown manuscrip ath 
them. to pieces. The remains of these effigies were | Cicero and of St. Augustine, An account 

'| finally left in the gutters of the streets. || Schwerin mentions that two large chests full of “0 

| —_ || tiques have been found in the Grand Ducal acne 
Fine Arts.—A letter received in town from our mi- || #2 ® Wing which was built by the celebrated W 

nister at St. James, mentions the return of Sir Tho- | } | lenstein, during the thirty years’ war. 

mas Lawrence to London. He assures the writer i _———S—S 


| that the death of Mr. West would not rob the picture || ; es < ‘RICK & RITTER: 
! (painting for the New-York Academy) of any ad: , PRINTED BY BRODERI 





with tears, to atone for his cruelty by his future pa- 


| vantage, the likeness having becu complete before | No. 2 Dey-street, New-York. 





